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VENICE. 
(Concluded from page 386.) 


The blow which shattered the fabric of the) 
Venetian government, has opened to us a highly 
interesting and curious document. This is a 
set of directions for the inquisition of state, 
compiled by one of the early inquisitors. ‘The 
great object of their jealousy seems to have 
been any intercourse between their nobles and | 
a foreign state. ‘lo prevent this, numerous} 
spies were attached to every foreign ambas- 
sedor, and a nobleman suspected of receiving 
proposals from such an one, was to be private- 
ly despatched without delay. If a nobleman 
took refuge with a foreign ambassador, he was 
to be immediately assassinated. If pardon was) 
asked for an exile, who was of low birth, low) 
morals, and narrow circumstances, endeavours 
should be used to engage him asa spy. In 
choosing the house for a minister to inhabit, if 
the neighbouring one was inhabited by a no- 
ble, he was to be advised to quit it, and if he 
has a grain of good sense, says the statute, he 
will understand and obey. In their other re- 
gulations they were equally rigorous, and their 
power pressed heavily on the Venetian nobles. 
When it is considered that it might have been 
abolished for ever, at any one of the four elec- 











Vicenza, Verona, Crema, Brescia, and Ber-| Venetians. Louis joined them in driving Max- 
gamo. Friuli connected her with Istria ;|imilian into Germany, and thus the aspect of 
Taras, Spoleto, and the Dalmatic Islands with | affairs was completely changed. So much for 
Albania ; Zante and Corfu continued the chain the stability of Italian politics. In the end, 
to Greece and the Morea; and numerous islands the dominions of all parties remained nearly 
in the Archipelago supplied the remaining links the same as when the war began, and Venice 
with Candia and Cyprus. In the whole course emerged from the contest, loaded with debt 
of the Venetian history thus far, we may per-jand glory. She felt the decline of her power, 
ceive a remarkable analogy with that of Great and from henceforward we shall find her rulers 
Britain. Both are insular, and of small extent | adopted a temporising policy, whose sole aim 
at home, while they possessed extensive terri-| was to preserve a strict neutrality. In this they 
tories abroad. Both have obtained their gran-| succeeded so far, that with the exception of a 
deur and influence by commerce, and finally | war of about two years duration with the Turks, 
both have waged long and inveterate wars with|an uninterrupted peace was maintained. ‘The 
a commercial rival. interruption was caused by the accession to 

I have now traced the History of Venive|the Turkish throne, of Selim II., a young, 
from her first rise to the summit of her power, | fiery and ambitious prince. He resolved to 
and noticed the principal circumstances which signalise his name, and extend his dominions 


\claimed attention. It remains to advert to her|at the expense of some of his Christian neigh- 


gradual decline, and final dissolution. ‘The dis-| bours; and Venice, weakened by the explosion 
covery of a new continent in the hitherto un-|of her arsenal, and a scarcity of provisions, 
explored regions of the west, and the passage | seemed likely to offer the least resistance. Ac- 
of the Cape of Good Hope, opened new cordingly, in the year 1570, Selim despatched 
sources of commerce, and turned the trade of}an ambassador to the Venetian senate, de- 
India into new channels. England and France, |manding the surrender of Cyprus. War was 
too, were beginning to enter into successful | the result, and the great numerical superiority 
competition with Venice in the trade, even of of the Turks ensured their success, though in 
the Mediterranean. Hence her commerce /the naval battle at Lepanto they were defeat- 
from this time began gradually to decline,|ed, with the loss of 130 vessels. Peace was 
and as her power had risen, so it fell with it.|concluded on condition that the Venetians 
At the close of the 15th century, these causes |should surrender Cyprus, and pay a subsidy 
had not commenced their operation, and the,\of 300,004 ducats. Soon after this, Venice 
power and resources of Venice were yet un-| was involved in a quarrel with the Holy See. 
broken. They were indeed so great, as to ex-| By resisting all ecclesiastical encroachments, 
cite the jealousy of the neighbouring powers |and exercising jurisdiction over ber ownclergy, 
of France, Germany, and Italy, and to deter-|she had often incurred the displeasure of the 
mine them to humble her pride. Louis XII.|/popes. Camillo Borghese, who had ascended 
of France, Maximilian of Germany, and Ju-/the papal throne in 1605, was possessed of the 
lius II., the reigning pontiff, were the chief) highest ideas of the authority due to the suc- 
parties in the celebrated league of Cambrai,!cessors of St. Peter. He had many years be- 





tions in the year, it would seem strange that| whose design was to strip Venice of her Italian) fore contemptuously declared to Leonardo 
it was suffered to exist, but it was supported|and Austrian possessions. Louis was the first, Donato, the Venetian ambassador, that if he 
by the conviction, that it was indissolubly con-|on the field. Early in the following spring,| were pope, and (he Venetians refused to sub- 
nected with the whole frame of their oligarchi-| having crossed the Alps into Italy, with a|mit, he would at once launch an interdict 
cal establishment, and was therefore retained|strong army, he defeated the Venetians at against them. “ And if | were doge,” answer- 
till the whole frame was involved in one com-| Agnadello, and took possession of his share|ed Leonardo, “1 would despise your anathe- 
mon ruin. A Turkish war, in the latter part of | of the spoils. The government of Venice,,mas.” ‘I'hey now both filled the places they 


| 
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the 15th century, had very much exhausted 
Venice, but as her commerce and manu- 
factories were ina flourishing condition, she 


| 


finding itself unable at the time to defend these| had supposed. Camillo was pontiff, and Leon- 
provinces, immediately released the inhabi-| ardo doge, and both acted as they lad said. 


tants from their allegiance. A measure equally | The immediate cause of the quarrel was the 
soon recovered, and the close of the 15th,and|expedient and generous. Although in this} condemnation of two of her ecclesiastics by 
beginning of the 16th century, may be men-|state of affairs activity was of the greatest im-|the senate of Venice. The pope demanded 
tioned as the period, at which her resources,| portance, yet Louis had completed his con-| their freedom, Venice refused, and for her ob- 
power and glory, were at the greatest height.| quests, and returned home, long before the|stinacy a bull of interdict was issued. Venice 
In the Levantine trade she possessed an almost | tardy Maximilian had set foot in Italy. When] disregarded it, and commanded her clergy to 
exclusive monopoly. Her silks, cloths, and lin-| he did arrive, the crisis of Venetian danger was) disobey it. ‘They who refused were banished, 
ens, were unrivalled in quality. Her glass foun-| past, and after losing part of his army before|and their effects confiscated. ‘Terrified by 
dries were equally indispensable to the princes| the walls of Padua, he was forced to retire in| such rigorous resistance, the Vatican withdrew 
of Europe,and the naked inhabitants of Africa.| disgrace. The fiery Julius, whose hot impa-|the bull, and Venice remained triumphant. 
In Italy she possessed the principality of Ra-|tience had brewed the siorm, repenting of what| About six years after this, a short war with 
venna, ‘T'revisano, and its dependencies, Padua,|he had done, soon became reconciled to the| Austria was excited through a colony of 
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pirates who had settled in Friuli. It terminated} all at peace with Venice. The funds of the| The road lies, nearly half the way, through a 
in their destruction. Scarcely were these com-| government were embezzled by the officers,| very thick and tall beech forest. At the 
motions quieted, when the Venetians were) and the nobles being forbidden to engage in|time of the great battle, it was much more 
alarmed by an event, at once the most cele-| trade or commerce, many of them became so/ extensive than it is now. Large tracts of it 
brated and mysterious in their history. ‘This| poor, that they received licenses to practise have been recently cleared up, and the pro- 
was the conspiracy of 1618. In the summer|begging. ‘The year was passed in a continual} cess of bringing the Jand under cultivation, 
of 1617, Jacques Pierre (who a short time] succession of feasts and holydays. Every|in its various stages, reminded me more of 
before, had left the service of the Duke of Os-| event, the election of a new officer, the en-| what one every where meets with, in the 
suna, then Viceroy of Naples) denounced to) trance of a foreign ambassador, was made the] newly settled parts of the United States, than 
the ‘en a conspiracy, which he said was pro-| occasion of festivity and rejoicing. Venice|I ever dreamed of seeing, in one of the old 
jected by the Duke of Ossuna, and in which| became unrivalled in splendour and licen-|countries of Europe. ‘The road, as might be 
he was a principal agent. According to his} tiousness. She was the Sybaris of the modern| expected, perhaps, is exceedingly infested 
account, he was commissioned to seduce the} world. Gaming was patronised by the govern-| with beggars, of both sexes and of all ages. 
Dutch troops in the capitol, fire the city, mas-| ment, and to obtain a revenue it descended to| And while you are two or three miles from 
sacre the nobles, and in the end transfer the) means even more disgraceful. Such was her! the place, you may expect to be met by from 
government to Spain. He continued to make| situation when she was overwhelmed in that|two to half a dozen guides, who not only 
disclosures for ten months, when, by order of great convulsion which shook Europe to the! tender their services, but insist upon showing 
the government, he was seized and drowned.| centre, and caused her monarchs to tremble! you the field of battle. One of these ran 
More than 300. French and Spanish, in the on their thrones. It suited the policy of Bona-| nearly half a mile by the side of our carriage, 
service of Venice, were silently drowned at the! parte, and he commanded the destruction of till another, whom we had been told was bet- 
same time, and many more were hung in front; the Venetian government. The obsequious|ter acquainted with the field, made his ap- 
of the ducal palace. senators hastened to obey, and on the 12th! pearance, and then the first gave up the chase. 

lt was more than five months ere the govern-| of May, 1797, by a vote of 512 affirmative, in| As you come a little nearer, women and child- 
ment published any account of its procecdings,| opposition to 12 negative, and 5 neutral/ren sally out with maps, and plans, and relics. 
and what was published is so mixed with false-| voices, dissolved the republic, and laid Venice| One wants to sell you a bullet, another offers 
hoods, so garbled and inconsistent, as to be| at the feet of the French. you a grape shot, another a brass eagle, such 
worthy of little credit. An opinion was enter- estes as the French cavalry wore upon their hel- 


tained by many at the time, and has since re- Wei d 6 he New York Ob mets, ancther a small piece of a bomb shell, 
ceived additional probability from the re- e introduce from the New York Observer! and so on. One little interesting girl, in par- 


searches of Comte Dana. According to this! presbyterian Pape, the following letter of a ticular, who met us with some small trophy, 
indefatigable enquirer, Ossuna hoped for as- correspondent, principally on account of the! seemed so anxious to trade, that I was. vexed 
sistance from Venice in the design, which he} neeng language and just views in relation to) with the lazaroni, for having got away all my 
meditated of converting his viceroyalty of Na-| ¥@" We rejoice in every such proof of the} soy before she came up. The only relic 


ples into a crown. This having been discover- | increasing prevalence, among Christian pro-| which I brought away, was a piece of char- 
coal from the ruins of the farm house of Hu- 


goumont, that was burnt, full of the wounded, 


THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. during the engagement. This I value the 
more, as J feel quite sure, it was not marfu- 


ed by the court of Spain, Venice, to conceal pee of correct sentiments on that sub-| 
her part in the affair, resolved to silence all Jee , 
who had ever been employed in it, or had any’ a 


knowledge of it. One fact favourable to this’ : sok 
supposition, is this, that all who arc mentioned | ae, oop: CeneeaeIEn, factured for the occasion. 
as connected with the conspiracy, either in! Brussels, July, 1835. In some respects, the field of Waterloo has 
forwarding or opposing it, were publicly or} I have just returned from Waterloo. “ And| undergone considerable changes since the 
secretly disposed of, with the exception of one’ what motive had you, now, after the lapse of} battle. A part of the forest through which 
individual, whose fate is uncertain. A vessel twenty years, in going to the battle field of; Blucher brought his Prussians into the action, 
belonging to the knights of Malta, having cap-| Waterloo?” I must confess, | do not oe be been cut down, as has also another small 
tured a sultana, and ason of Ibrahim, the! tainly know. Perhaps it was, because the! forest on the right wing of the British army, 
Turkish monarch, the enraged prince ordered powers of Europe have been so ungaillant, as| where the battle raged with the most horrible 
an immediate descent on the island of Candia.! not to fight so great a battle since, and where| fury and slaughter. But the greatest altera- 
The war which was thus commenced with Ve-| else could 1 go? Perhaps it was, to gratify | tion has been made by the erection of an im- 
nice, lasted for twenty-five years, and Candia,|an idle and questionable curiosity, to see the|mense mound, or rather pyramid of earth, 
the capital of the island, endured a siege of twen-| place, where the two greatest captains of the| very near the British centre. ‘To build this 
ty. Peace was concluded in 1669, on condition) age met, and where so many thousands of| pyramid, which is nearly one-third of a mile 
that the island, with the exception of three| brave men fell. Perhaps it was, because no}in circumference at the base, and about two 
ports, should be surrendered to the Turks. body ever thinks of coming to Brussels, with-| hundred feet high, the ground has been taken 
But Venice did not long remain at peace with | out visiting Waterloo. Perhaps it was, that} away, to the depth of several feet, for a great 
her troublesome and dangerous neighbour. || might have something to write and talk|distance, so as to reduce the most command- 
Hoatilities were again commenced, and in the!about. Perhaps it was, that | might~be able| ing point of Wellington’s position, to a dead 
treaty of Carlowitz, A. D. 1699, she was con-|to say, I have been there; just as a gentle-jlevel. This, it is said, military men regard 
firmed in the possession of the Morea, which! man, whom I met the other day in the Pan-\as a kind of sacrilege which they will not 
had been conquered by her general Morosini.| theon, at Paris, was induced to go down into| soon forget nor forgive. 
But it was again restored to the Turks by the! the tombs of the great men there; and just as! At first, I felt a little inclined to complain 
peace of Passarowitz, and the Venetian terri-| travellers go to a thousand other places, which| of it too; but when I came to ascend to the 
tories then fixed, ever after remained the| they care as little about, as he did about Rous-! top of the mound, and to see what a perfect 
same. ‘They comprised the adjacent parts of seau and Voltaire. Or, perhaps, it was, that! map there lies spread out before you of the 
Italy, Friuli, Istria, parts of Dalmatia, and| standing upon the field of battle, I might! whole scene of action; and especially when 
Albania, the islands of Corfu, lihaca, Zante,| deepen the abhorrence which I have long felt'I came to look eastward and westward and 
Strophades, and a few others in the lonian| and cherished of war, in all its aspects of northward and southward, over one of the 
sea. | slaughter, and suffering, and crime. Charity! most fertile and lovely landscapes that ever 
From this time to the dissolution of her| would hope, that this last motive had more|my eyes beheld, I confess I was glad the 
government, the history of Venice is a blank.|influence on my mind than either of the! pyramid had been raised, even at whatever 
The neutrality of her territories was disregard-| others. But whether it had or not, I have! expense of military taste. Upon the top of 
ed, and they were the scene of more than one! been to Waterloo, and my soul is sick. the mound is a square stone pillar, or rather 
battle between contending powers, who were! The distance from Brussels is twelve miles.'a high pedestal, surmounted by an immense 
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lion, resting one foot upon a globe, and pre-| moralist, so said the republican, so said the\ing dust. But the trumpet will sound over 
senting a fine appearance, not only from the | Christian, so said the united voice of Europe] that field, and the dead will awake. All the 
plain below, but from a great distance injand America. But as a Christian, as a phi-| thousand that lie buried there will come forth 
every direction. _ _  |lanthropist, as a man, I protest against this) from their graves, and will be summoned to 
Every one who has the heart of a Christian decision. Before heaven and earth I protest) the judgment bar. Officers and common sol- 
or a philanthropist within him, will readily | against it. There is no true glory in slaying) diers must hear and obey the summons alike. 
conceive, that as I stood over this grave-yard | forty thousand men in one day, and maiming) And at the same bar will they meet al! those 
of two mighty armies, and looked first at the|as many more. ‘That terrible battle ought| who kindled the war in which they perished. 
ground, and then at the place of battle, I was| never to have been fought. Does any one, Kings, privy councillors, military command- 
oppressed by such a throng of rushing thoughts, meet me here and say it was necessary? ers, will all be there. And I have the most 
as can never be adequately expressed, and Who, I demand, created that necessity? It} solemn conviction, that before that dread tri- 
that when I descended from this watch-tower! was the work of man and not of God. No-|bunal, every mortal wound at Waterloo will 
of death, and walked slowly away, | could| thing but human depravity could ever have) be held and adjudged as a clear case of mur- 
not help exclaiming, O Lord, what is man?) made such a battle necessary. I do not un-|der, the guilt of which must rest somewhere. 
What is he in his ambition, in his wrath, in| dertake to decide where the guilt lay. That| In whose skirts, or in the skirts of how many, 
the pride of his power, in his cruelty to his|is quite another question. But war is an|the blood of that most bloody day will be 
own flesh, and in his contempt of the law|incarnate demon. War is wholesale murder, | found, it belongs to no mortal absolutely to 
and authority of his God? ‘and it is impossible for murder to come/|decide; but the Judge will know, and when 
Here, it has been said, was the great battle! from Him who hath said, Thou shalt not kill. | the final sentence comes to be pronounced, 
of emancipation fought on the 18th of June,|The field of Waterloo ought never to have|\the universe will know. O how fearful a 
1815. Whether it was such, 1 shall not now been heard of by the civilised world; and thing will it be, under such circumstances, to 
stop to enquire. Sure I am, that the results| were the principles cf the Christian religion|“ fall into the hands of the living God.” 
of that murderous conflict, have not answered |to control councils of states and kingdoms,| And if all war is murder, who can conceive 
the expectations of many enlightened Chris-| no such murderous conflict would ever again) of the multitudes who will be involved in the 
tian patriots, who rejoiced in the mighty disgrace the pages of history. | guilt of it, when the books come to be open- 
downfall which it immediately occasioned.| But still, it was a glorious victory! It was|ed, or of the punishment which a righteous 
And is that really the very spot on which the’ glorious to be wounded there, to die there; | God will inflict upon the guilty in that world 
most remarkable man of his age staked his|and to be buried there, was to sleep in the | of retribution, where the worm dieth not, and 
diadem, and in the defence of which so many! bed of glory! It was glorious intelligence) the fire is not quenched? H. H. 
thousands of the bravest of the brave poured | that flew from nation to nation, from conti- 
out their blood? Is it true history, or is it| nent to continent! Yes it was as glorious as test hs eee 
fable, that I have so often read? How calm the slaughter of forty thousand men could ps oad 
: : . | ‘ INSECTS. 
and peaceful is every thing now, as if the/make it! For when the news reached Eng- 
breath of mortal strife had never — s0| land, as I well remember to have read in the NO. IX. 
much as a leaf to tremble! How bright is! papers, the Park’s Tower guns were fired, shin adie “— ’ 
that sun which looks down upon it to-day land there was great public ‘easting oil kere ne of Termites or White Ants, &c. 
Did the instruments of death ever intercept) joicing throughout the land. Yes there was, A society of termites is composed of five 
those beams? Did the sun of Waterloo ever|a flood of glory. But oh! was there nothing) different descriptions of individuals—the work- 
mourn over the carnage of a great battle?;else? Where were the widows and parents) ers or larve constitute the most numerous por- 
Now, in conscious security, the peasantry are| and sisters and orphans of those who died at|tion of the community. ‘They construct the 
there at their work. The ripening harvest is} Waterloo? Could the roar of cannon and the| nests, provide food, and feed the young un- 
there, and soon will the reapers be there, to|ringing of bells assuage their grief? Could|til they are capable of taking care of them- 
gather it in, and return with joy, bringing|the general rejoicing bring back to them|selves. ‘The nymphs or pup differ in no 
their sheaves with them. their husbands, fathers, sons and brothers ul respect from the workers, except in possessing 
But the truth cannot be controverted. | Glorious as that great victory was in the eyes| the rudiments of wings. The neuters are in 
Aceldama is the proper name of that field.|of the nation, it was tears, and agony, andj numerical proportion to the workers, as one 
For there, two mighty armies met, steel to| death to the bereaved. to an hundred, and are much larger. ‘They 
steel. There, flying from rank to rank, went; “ Is war then, never justifiable 1” Let those|are known from the others by their long beads, 
forth the dreadful note of preparation; andj who believe it is, prove it from the New Tes-| which are furnished with an awl shaped wea- 
the war horse “ pawed in the valley, and went! tament, if they can. I know that the oftener| pon, which renders them formidable ene- 
on to meet the armed men.” There broke | some conscientious men attempt it, the more| mies to their assailants, and fits them for 
forth “ the thunder 'of the captains, and the | difficult do they find the task. But one thing| guarding their abodes, which constitutes 
shouting, and there were the garments rolled|is certain: war is directly contrary to the|their sole employment—from this circum- 
in blood.”” There was the shock of those|whole scope and spirit of the gospel. It could} stance they have been denominated - sol- 
veterans, who had conquered Europe on one} never take place, were the great law of love,| diers. The males and females, of which there 
side, and those of lion hearts which, from the|as it ought to be, the great law of nations.|is only one of each in every separate society, 
cliffs of their own little island, had bid de-|No battle was ever fought, or ever will be,| are exempted from all participation in the la- 
fiance to the conqueror on the other. There| without involving the guilt of murder. It} bours and occupations in which the others are 
raged, from hour to hour, of awful uncer-| may be on one side or on both; but the stain| engaged—when first disclosed from the pupe 
tainty, that iron storm, which threatened to| of blood guiltiness is certainly there, and nojstate, they have four wings, but like the ants 
beat down every living thing into the dust.|rivers can wash it out. How fearful, then,| they soon cast them; they may then be dis- 
There thousands upon thousands fell, to rise| must be the responsibility of whetting the | tinguished from the larve and neuters, by their 
no more. From that gory field, went up the|sword upon a point of honour, or making ag-| large and prominent eyes. 
voices of the wounded and the dying, and| gressive war under any circumstances Sos The first establishment of a colony of these 
entered into the ears of Him who hath said,|ever. And how will those professed disciples| creatures resembles in many respects that of 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the| of the Prince of Peace, who either foment, or|the ants. ‘They emerge from their clay built 
Lord.” There the victor in a hundred battles| justify, or cherish a war spirit, meet him in| citadels by myriads, soon after the first torna- 
played his last game—for at the close of that| the great day? does that occur in the countries where they are 
day, the star of Napoleon went down “ into} But, hark! what sound is that over the| found, and which proclaim the approach of 
the blackness of darkness for ever.” field of Waterloo? Look! what heaving of| the rainy season. Few of the hogt which leave 
“It was a glorious battle!’ so said the|the earth is there! No—I anticipate. 1 hear|the scenes of their nativity, escape the general 
Warrior, so said the politician, so said the! no voice as yet—I see no moving of the sleep-| devastation which it seems wisely ordered, 
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Ny 
should befal them. The few pairs, however,' with herbage, which, when it is burnt by the| and make a small vibrating noise, something 
who are so fortunate, are found by the work-) rays of the sun, renders the hillock similar to! shriller and quicker than the ticking of a 
ers, who, at this season of the year, are con-|a large hay cock. A comparison has been! watch—it can be heard at three or four feet 
tinually on the watch for them. As soon as|drawn between the labours of the termes, distance. ‘l'hey make their hooked jaws meet 
they have discovered the objects of their! and the works of man, taking the termes la-| at every bite, and if it should be the leg of a 
search, impelled by their instinct, they imme-| bourer at one fourth of an inch long, and man! man, a spot of blood, extending an inch on the 
diately seiect ne of them io be king and queen,| at six fet high. When a termes has built one stocking, follows the wound. Nothing can 
or rather father and mother of a new colony,| inch, or four times its height, it is equivalent tear them away, but they must be taken off 
and begin to protect them from their sur-| to twenty-four feet, or four times the height of piece meal. If on the cther hand you cezse 
rounding enemies by enclosing them in small|man. One inch of the termes building being to batter, in half an hour they retire into their 
chambers of clay, the entrances to which are! proportionate to twenty-four feet of human) nest as if they supposed the wonderful monster, 
only large enough to admit themselves, but | building, twelve inches or one foot of the for-| that damaged their castle, to be beyond their 
much too small for the royal pair to pass|mer, must be proportionate to twelve times|reach. ‘he labourers who had fled on the 
through, so that their state of royalty isa state| 24, or 288 feet of the latter ; consequently, | first alarm, are now seen hastening to repair 
of confinement, and continues so during the| when the white ant has built one foot, it has) the breach, every one with a burden of ready 
remainder of their existence. When the busi-| in point of labour, equalled the exertions of a| tempered mortar in its mouth. This they 
ness of oviposition commences, an extraordi-| man, who has built 288 feet. Supposing the! stick on to the breach with such wonderfal 
nary change takes place in the size of the) average lieight of the ant hills to be 10 feet, hu- celerity and order, that although thousands, 
queen, so that, in the course of time, her bulk| man beings must produce a work of 2888 feet nay millions, seem employed, yet they never 
increases so enormously as to be twenty, or|to compete with the industry of these little) embarrass each other. While the labourers 
thirty thousand times greater than that of as The great pyramid is about one-| are thus engaged, the soldiers retire, save here 
worker. Smeathman supposes that the ani-| fifth of this height, and as the solid contents of} and there one, who saunters about, never 
ma} must be upwards of two years old before| the ant hill are in the same proportion, they’ touching the mortar. One, in particular, 
the abdomen, which originally is not half an| must equally surpass the solid contents of that} places itself close to the part undergoing re- 
inch, is increased to three inches in length.| monument of the ski!l and industry of man.! pair ; it may be seen turning leisurely on all 
It is then of an irregular oblong shape, and a| ‘The elevation of their habitations according to| sides, and every now and then, at an interval of a 
vast matrix full of eggs, which make long cir-| this calculation, must be more than 500 times| minute or two, lifting up its head, and with its 
cumvolutions through an innumerable series} the height of the builders, and were our houses| forceps beating upon the building, and making 
of very minute vessels. ‘Ihis singular matrix} built in the same proportion, they would bela vibrating noise, on which a Joud hiss, appar- 
is not more remarkable for its amazing exten-| 15 times higher than Christ church steeple, of! ently from the whole body of labourers, issues 
sion than for its peristaltic motion, which re-|our city, and as has been shown, five times) from within side the dome, and all the subter- 
sembles the undulationsof water, and continues| higher than the pyramids of Egypt. ‘These! ranean passages ; that it comes. from the la- 
incessantly without any apparent effort on the| Comparisons seemed necessary, in order to im-| bourers is very evident, for all these may be 
part of the animal, so as to occasion a constant| press on the mind of the reader, the extraordi- | seen hastening at every such signal, redoubling 
extrusion of eggs, amounting sometimes in old| nary labours of ants. | their pace, and working as fast again. Attack 
females to sixty in a minute, oreighty thousand| ‘The royal chamber occupied by the king/the nest again, and with a loud hiss the la- 
in twenty-four hours. ‘These eggs are immedi-| 4nd queen, is situated as near the centre of} bourers disappear, and the soldiers rush out ; 
ately removed by her attendants,a great number| the interior of the building as possible, and|so that the experiment yields constantly the 
of which must be required for the purpose, as| generally upon a level with the surface of the|same result, of labourers at work, and sol- 


magazines for provisions. Galleries intersect! being as distinct as night and day.” 

each other throughout the whole nest, some Huser, 
of them are thirteen inches in diameter, and| oa 

extend more than one hundred yards from the ; ; ; 
nest, forming the great thoroughfares of the Density of Bodies at different Depths.— 
community. Many of these galleries wind, Prof. Leslie observes that air compressed into 
spirally up to the top of the hill, and in conse- the fiftieth part of its volume has its elasticity 
quence of this the ascent is rendered easier to) fifty times augmented : if it continue to con- 
the insect toiling under a load. We can form) ‘act at that rate, it would, from its own in- 


some idea of the labour which must be saved|C¥Mmbent weight, acquire the density of water 
(| at the depth of fifty-four miles. But water itself 


where they are deposited by them, are four or 
five feet in a direct line, and consequently much 
further by the winding galleries which conduct 
to them. ‘The nests of these insects are formed 
entirely of clay, and are generally twelve feet 
high, broad in proportion, and conical in form, 
so that a cluster of them might be taken for an 
Indian village, and are, it is said, sometimes 
larger than the huts which the natives inhabit. 
They make their appearance above ground by 
a little turret or two, in the shape of sugar 
loaves, rising a foot or more in height. Soon 
after, while these are increasing in height and 
size; they raise others until the space occupied 
by their underground works, becomes covered 
with a series of these elevations ; the centre 
turret is always the highest; the intervals be- 
tween the turrets are then filled, and the whole 
collected under one dome. ‘The interior tur- 
rets answer the purpose of scaffolds, and much/| most frequently may be followed by two or 
of the clay of which they are composed, is pre. | tives others, who run straggling after one ela 
bably used several times. another, and to them succeed a larger body,|"0°@nt of the laws of compression of solid bo- 
The strength of these hills is very considera-| who rush out as fast as the breach will permit dies beyond a certain limit, though from the ex- 
ble. Smeathman states he got on the top of|them, and their number increases as long|Periments of Perkins, they appear to be — 
one of them with four other men, to watch for| as any one Continues battering the building. It ble of a greater degree of ee sana 
a vessel ; and when they have reached about/is not easy to describe the rage and fury they| 88 been generally imagined.—-Somerville. 
half their height, the wild bulls of the district} show. In their hurry, they frequently miss their —= 
station themselves on them, while acting as| hold and tumble down the sides of the hill, but} ‘The London Temperance Herald states the'mem. 
sentinels, and watching the rest of the herd ru-| recover themselves as quickly as possible, and | bers of Temperance Societies in England and Wales, 
minating below. being blind, bite every thing they run against,|*¢ 1708, bing an incense, within the month, pre 
In the course of two or three years, the clay| thus making a crackling noise, while some beat 13.617 in Yorkshire, 11,000 in Cornwall, and only 
of which they are composed, becomes covered! repeatedly with their forceps upon the building, | 7,345 in Middlesex. 


by this contrivance by supposing a man oblige ; 
to carry a heavy load of bricks or mortar, up| would have its density doubled at the depth 
a ladder 2888 feet lore. we ninety-three miles, and would attain the den- 


“The first object which strikes one upon | sity of quicksilver at the depth of 362 miles. 


opening their hills, (says Smeathman,) is the| In descending, therefore, towards the centre, 


behaviour of their soldiers. If you make a|*hrough nearly 4000 miles, the condensation 


breach, in a few seconds a soldier will run out, | OF ordinary substances would — the ut- 
and walk about as if to reconnoitre. It wil]|™08t powers of conception. Dr. Young says 
sometimes go in as if to give the alarm, but that steel would be compressed we one 
fourth, and stone into one eighth, of its bulk, 


at the earth’s centre. However, we are yet ig- 


often, when the nests are large, the nurseries} ground. It is surrounded by the nurseries and /diers rushing to battle, the duties of each 
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For “ The Friend.” | 


Faithfulness in suffering for Truth’s sake. 
William Bennet, of Woodbridge, in Suf- 


folk, possessed a religious turn of mind from 
childhood. As he rose to maturity he sought 
aftor, und associated with the strictest pro- 
fessors; and the independents approaching 
the nearest to his views of purity, he fre- 
quented ineir meetings, but vecame ina little 
time dissatisfied with his choice. On hearing 
the ministry of Friends, he was affected with 
it, and joining the Society continued “a 
steady, serviceable, and honourable member 
till his death.” Receiving a gift in the gos- 
pel, he travelled in many parts of England, 
to the edification of his friends, and convince- 
ment of others; “ adorning his profession and 
doctrine by the innocence and integrity of 
his life, in so eminent a manner as to gain 
universal esteem, and to extort, even from 
the adversaries of his profession, an acknow- 
ledgment of his personal merit.” * By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Not only are 
deceivers known by this criterion, but the 
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subject. The chairman ordered him to Ips-|sures of a vain world, and drawn into the lov® 
wich to be fined, and the weather being ex-jof true religion, as the foundation of peace 
tremely inclement, he was wet very much, |here, and everlasting happiness hereafier. In 
the snow falling the whole way. On arriving |this situation he joined the independents, by 
at the prison, he was compelled to sit up all|whom he was highly esteemed for his talent 
night in bis wet clothes for want of a bed,jin religious exhortation, and exposition o 
ty which he contracted a disease that termi-/|scripture, practised among them. After some 
nated his life. It was an unusueliy severe |time he leit them, and uniied with the Society 
winter, and his delicate constitution was un- | of Friends. Embracing a profession which 
able io sustain such exposure. They fined|was hated and vilified, and subjected those 
him twenty pounds, and returned him to pri-|who adopted it to the loss of ail that mankind 
son, but at the succeeding session, the court |esteem most valuable in this world, he proved 
pretending they had a special order from the |the earnestness of his search after substantial 
king, tendered him the oath of allegiance,|food, and that he had counted the cost in 
which he could not take, consistently with |taking it upon him. He might have lived in 
the precepts of his Lord and Master, whojease and affluence, but he chose rather to 
gave command not to swear at all. Enmity |suffer affliction with this despised people, than 
to Friends led the priests and ruling party of |to enjoy the pleasures of sin, or the smiles of 
that day, to pursue them with fines and im-|the world for a season. In his private rela- 
prisonments, for the purpose of crushing the |tions, he was much respected for his sober 
growing Society. Whatever falsehood or ex-|and temperate demeanour, his upright deal- 
aggeration was put in circulation against |ings, his obliging disposition, being hospitable 
them, they saw that many of the most pious/in his house, and liberal to the poor around 
and reputable members of the various reli-|him. But whatever virtues he might possess, 
gious societies became convinced of the sound | they were insufficient to screen him from the 























sincere servant of Christ will have, at times, | Scriptural doctrines which Friends preached, | rage of those who in effect said, conform or 
a testimony to his integrity in the hearts of! and instead of amusing others with a round 


his opponents. 
undoubted piety, he was persecuted for his 


religious principles, spending in the latter! 
part of life nearly as much time in prison as| 


in the enjoyment of liberty. In 1661, he 
was thrown into jail at Bliborough, and in 


1662 he and several other Friends were taken | 


from a meeting at Yarmouth, sent to prison, 
and placed in a dungeon without suitable food, 
lodging, or other accommodations. When 


Although he was a man of| 


of performances which administered no spi- 
ritual food, they confirmed their principles, 
by lives of holiness and self-denial, and thus 
were instrumental in reviving Christianity in 
its pristine simplicity and spirituality. Many 
‘of the high professors could not endure the 
strictness of their lives. The preachers de- 





inied the possibility of living without the 
daily commission of sin, and their jealousy 
\was naturally excited at seeing their congre- 


suffer. His first imprisonment, which lasted 
nine weeks, was in 1660, for declining to take 
the oath of allegiance. Being at Carlisle 
assizes in 1662, he went to the prison to visit 
some friends, where he was illegally detained 
| by the jailer, taken to the sessions house, ten- 
\dered the oath again, and for refusing to 
swear, was placed among the felons. Next 
day, he and Stephen Pearson were indicted, 
and the sentence of premunire passed upon 
them. Soon after the sheriff seized their 





they were released at the succeeding session, | gations diminishing by the influence of Qua-|cattle, corn, and other goods, and sold them 


no cause of detention appearing, the bailiffs 


|ker preaching and practice. What a sad 


at public sale far below their value, few being 


were displeased, and obtaining new mitti-| picture does the history of those times pre-| willing to buy them, as they considered it 


muses recommitted them. 


In or about 1664 sent? Rather than lose their influence and | plunder. 


Under this hard sentence he was 


he was shut up in Norwich Castle for the church rates, those whose duty it was to in-|kept a close prisoner ten years from his wife 
same offence, worshipping the Almighty ac-|culcate purity and universal righteousness, |and family, being supported by the evidence 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience, denied the practicability of ceasing from|in his own heart, that he was suffering in the 


and in obedience to the New Testament doc-|crime, and promulgated from the pulpit that|cause of Christ. 


trine, for refusing to swear. After his re- 
lease, he was committed to Edmundsbury 
jail, in 1665, and suffered a long and severe 
imprisonment, being kept much of the time 
amongst felons, for the greater part of eight 
years, so closely, as scarcely to pass the 
threshold for five years together. The king’s 
declaration in 1672 gave him a temporary 
respite from the hands of his unfeeling per- 
secutors. In 1683, the parochial officers of 
Woodbridge, urged by Edward Brume, priest 
of the place, came to the meeting there, 
when the churchwarden and constable seized 
William Bennet with violence, while on his 
knees at prayer, and haled him and several 
others before a justice, who committed them 
to Melton jail. He was indicted for being at 
a riotous assembly, but pleading his cause 
with much force and clearness, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of nut guilty. ‘The chair- 
man of the court, displeased at their honest 
decision, peisuadc?d them to reconsider, when 
they altered their verdict to the charge of be- 
ing present at an unlawful assembly. This 
was sufficient to answer the design of those 
who appeared more desirous to extirpate 
Quakerism, than to regard the rights of the 


man was under the necessity of committing 
it. And yet Friends were plundered and 
thrown into filthy jails because they could 
not attend a worship, and support a ministry 
which taught them the hopeless lesson of 
never being able to overcome their evil pro- 
pensities, and the temptations of Satan. 

The frequent hardships which William 
Bennet underwent destroyed his health; he 
was kept immured from the comforts of life 
for the sake of the laws of his God, until, like 
many others who fell martyrs to their faith, 
death terminated his sufferings on the 23d of 
the fourth month, 1684. 

Equally unjust were the repeated and se- 
vere sufferings of Thomas Stordy, of Moore- 
house, in Cumberland, who also laid down his 
life in the same year in Carlisle jail, under a 
cruel persecution for the testimony of a good 
conscience. Descended from a family of repute, 
and inheriting a valuable estate, had his reli- 
gious sentiments fallen in with the passion for 
conformity then predominant, he might have 
ranked with the most eminent of that country. 
But becoming deeply thoughtful respecting 
the work of the soul’s salvation, he was re- 
strained from seeking the honours and plea- 





After being in jail eight 
years, as if loss of liberty and estate was not 
enough to satisfy his persecutors, a warrant 
was granted against his goods, for a fine of 
twenty pounds, for a meeting at Moorhouse, 
rn which he could not be present. By the 
king’s declaration, he was restored to liberty 
in 1672, and his real estate recovered through 
the intercession of the Earl of Carlisle, but his 
personal estate was entirely lost. On a re- 
vived obsolete statute of Queen Elizabeth, for 
twenty pounds a month for absence from pub- 
lic worship, he was again thrown into prison, 
where he remained several years, being only 
released by death, which took place the 22d 
of the 10th month, 1684. His close was 
peaceful, near which he said to some of his 
friends, “ If you continue faithful to the Lord 
whilst ye live in this world, he will reward 
you, as he now rewardeth me with his sweet 
peace.” 

Persecutien furnishes adequate proof, that 
those who practise it, are not governed by the 
precepts or spirit of Him who came to save 
mankind, not to destroy them; and though he 
dreve some out of the temple, who were con- 
verting it by their traffic into a den of thieves, 
we do not find that he ever whipt any info it. 
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The cords which he uses to gather his wor-|the day of Christ’s spiritual appearing, will 
shippers to his temple, are cords of conviction] strengthen the believer in him to walk in the 
and love. And nothing gives such force to) light, thus making him a partaker of the bene- 
the doctrines of any society, as a life of holi-| fits designed by Almighty God in sending his 
ness, in which the love wherewith Christ first| beloved Son into the world ; “for if,” saith 
loved us, is exemplified by fruits of gentleness, |the apostle, “ we walk in the light, as he is in 
meekness, long-suffering, patience and perse- | the light, we have fellowship one with another, 
verance, which, without any selfish motive,!and the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
seeks the good of all. ‘The early Friends feit| from all sin.” 

themselves religiously bound to observe all the} Not only is our first awakening to be as- 
commands of Christ ; and in suffering perse-|cribed to the influence of the Holy Spirit, but 
cution, they evinced the influence of his spirit,|in every subsequent stage of our Christian 
when he prayed, “ Father, forgive them, for! progress, the same blessed Guide is to be fol- 
they know not what they do.’ They endured|lowed: ‘* Thou gavest thy good Spirit to in- 
stripes and imprisonments, and cruel mock-|struct them.’’ ‘Those evidences which the 
ings and stonings without resistance, or re-|Christian is enabled to give of a change of 
turning reviling for reviling. ‘They showed heart and life, of love to God, or love to bis 
their unfeigned respect for the authority of the| fellow-creatures, are the products of the Spi- 
Holy Scriptures, by complying with their in. | rit, “for the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
junctions, and that they were actuated by the} peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
same spirit which the apostles and primitive| faith, meekness, temperance ;”’ and it is only 
believers were under, by bringing forth similar} as we attend to this heavenly director, we can 
fruits. The beautiful harmony displayed be-|/experience Christian redemption: “ ye are 
tween their principles end conduct, contribut-| washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified, in 
ed essentially to spread their principles, and|the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
thereby attract multitudes to them. Had not} of our God.” 

the love of this world intervened between their} The exhortations, then, which follow, are of 
descendants and the God of their fathers, and! great importance to us individually; may every 
choked the growth of the good seed which|class, and especially the youth, receive them 
was sown amongst them, what a band of la-jin love, and with a disposition to improve by 
bourers would now be found in the field, pro-|them, that thus they may prove instrumental 
ducing and gathering those fruits which are} in stirring up the pure mind by way of remem- 
due to the Great Husbandman. If the mem-!brance, and in exciting fervent desires to “live 
bers were more familiar with their own doc-|in the Spirit, and walk in the Spirit,” as it is 
trines and history, derived from their own | only in this way we can be preserved in a line 
writings, it would enhance their respect for| of circumspect conduct answerable to our holy 
those persevering followers of Christ, and con- | profession, and “ show forth the praises of him 
tribute to their instruction in the truths of|who bath called us out of darkness into his 
Christianity, and its happy effects on practical | marvellous light.” T. 
believers. 


1736. 
For “ The Friend.” We earnestly exhort that ye hold fast the 
SELECTIONS FROM LONDON EPISTLES. | profession of the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ 
NO. X without wavering ; both in respect to his out- 


ward coming in the flesh, his sufferings, death, 
The present number concludes this series of| resurrection, ascension, mediation and inter- 


Selections from Landon Epistles. Other and/| cession at the right hand of the Father ; and 
more copious extracts, of an interesting andjto the inward manifestation of his grace and 
instructive character, might have been given ;| Holy Spirit in our hearts, powerfully working 
yet those which have been offered, will suffice |in the soul of man, to the subduing every evil 
to show the practical nature of its Christian 


exhortations, and the religious care which the 
Society has felt for the welfare of its members. 

The Society of Friends has ever borne its 
testimony to the doctrines of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, concerning the fall of our first parents, 
affecting their remotest posterity ; the love of 
God to his rational creatures, in providing a 
remedy by the coming, sufferings, and death 
of the Lord Jesus, his resurrection, ascension 
to glory, and the gift of his grace to all men, 
which bringeth salvation ; and also that these 
sacred truths can only become savingly bene- 
ficial to us, as we submit to the teachings and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Hence they have been concerned to call 
upon their members and others, to take heed 
to the light, grace or Holy Spirit which ap- 
pears in man, striving with him whilst his day 
of visitation lasts, and which, as it is submitted 
to, will enable him to work out his soul’s sal- 
vation with fear and trembling, and in this 


affection and Just, and to the purifying of our 
consciences from dead works, to serve the 
living God ; and that, through the virtue and 
eflicacy of this most holy faith, ye may become 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might. 

1750. 

Dear Friends ; we earnestly exhort and in- 
treat you to abide steadfast in the faith of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and to take 
heed lest any of you be seduced by the craft 
and subtilty of designing men, some of whom 
have published books tending to alienate the 
minds of men irom the true and saving faith, 
and to lead them to a disesteem of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the principles of the Christian 
religion therein contained. Beware, lest any 
of vou, who profess to follow the light of 
Christ, be drawn aside from the simplicity of 
his truth, and diverted from your obedience to 
his holy cress, by imbibing such principles as 
would promote a disbelief of his gospel, and 


lof the important doctrines revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures, necessary to be believed, in 
order to the salvation of those to whom they 
bent so révealed. And as the doctrine of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments is clearly de- 
clared of in holy writ, and is a doctrine of the 
Christian religion, tending to excite men to 
the practice of virtue, and deter them from 
vice; beware lest any of you be drawn aside 
from the purity of the faith in this respect, into 
a pernicious and dangerous error. But follow 
ye the guidance of the light of Christ, which 
only can infallibly secure you from being “ led 
away by the error of the wicked, and falling 
from your own stedfastness.”’ 
1751. 

We salute you, under a renewed sense and 
grateful remembrance of the love of Christ, our 
Saviour, and of the free extendings of his uni- 
versal grace, and of the blessed influence of his 
Holy Spirit, the teacher and guide of the faith- 
ful throughout all generations ; by which he 
visited, called, and led our forefathers in the 
way wherein they walked ; teaching them to 
forsake the vanities, corruptions, and false 
worships of the world, and enabling them to 
persevere both in holiness of life, and purity 
of doctrine ; wherein having passed the time 
of their sojourning here, according to the will 
of God, they fell asleep, and were received 
into his rest ; leaving unto us, their successors 
in profession of the same faith, an example that 
we also should walk in the same steps, to the 
praise of him who hath hitherto preserved us, 
and who alone is able to “ perfect, establish, 
strengthen, and settle us.”” ‘l'o whom, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, be glory, praise, and 
dominion for ever. Amen. 

1778. 

The sacred writings inform us, Christ “ died 
for all, that they which live, should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto him who 
died for them. To live unto him, we must 
live and walk in his Spirit, cbserve his pre- 
cepts, and follow his example in the way of 
humility, moderation, and self-denial: other- 
wise, we cannot be his followers. “If any 
man,” saith he, “ will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow me.” 

A professional belief in Christ, and of the 
doctrines of the gospel, may denominate us 
Christians ; but to be Christians indeed, we 
must be indued with the spirit and nature of 
Christianity. “He is not a Jew,” saith the 
apostle, ‘*who is one outwardly ;” neither is 
he a true Christian who is only one outwardly; 
“for, in Christ Jesus, neither circumcision 
availeth, nor uncircumcision, but a new crea- 
ture.” “If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature.” Consequently, no man is in 
reality any further a Christian, than as he is 
created anew in Christ Jesus. ‘ It is the 
spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth no- 
thing.” 

Seeing therefore, that essential and accept- 
able religion is only produced and maintained 
in us, through a renovation of heart by the 
spirit, the more frequently we wait for its 
powerful influence, and the more fervently we 
seek it, the oftener we shall find it renewed 
to us; for, “they that wait upon the Lord 
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shall renew their strength ; they shall mount The time spent in silence, in our meetings for ' 
up with wings as eagles ; they shall run and divine worship, would then be productive of his cruel assaults, or his subtle stratagems, to 
not be weary, they shall walk and not faint.” | spiritual refreshment, and our beloved bre-|drive or to draw me. For this enemy has his 
1817. thren, in their remote and solitary allotments,} devices, as well as his darts ; of both which, 
Dear young Friends, our hearts are warmed) for whom we feel a tender sympathy, would, |some in the present day, as well as the apostle 
with love to you. We desire that it may be} in their small assemblies, be animated by the |formerly, can truly say they are “ not igno- 
your frequent concern to seek for an esta-| presence of Him whose promises are unfailing. |rant;” but the soul which is concerned to 
blishment on the only sure foundation, and to build on the Rock, Christ Jesus, is enabled 
wait in humble watchfulness for the teachings to discover the one, and repel the other; so 
cf the heavenly instructor. If conflicts of| Brief Notice of the Life and Character of \that in whatever form the adversary may ap- 
mind should attend you, and prove painful and Jonathan Hutchinson, &c. proach, he is rebuked in a language some- 
humiliating in their oi is no — -" (Coneluded from page 391.) what like this; “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” 
ismay. ‘Those who steadily pursue the pat ons 
yr a disciple, will, through the goodness of Further extracts from the Letters. I notice, particularly, what thou hest said 
the Lord, at times be permitted indubitably to| How far thy apprehensions, as to life or|of an apprehension that the way of thy duty 
feel that they are the objects of his paternal) death, may be well founded or not, is not for|may, at some time, subject thee to the oblo- 
regard. ‘Thus they will have cause to ac-| me to determine; but on one point, and that/quy and contempt of others. Perhaps, this 
knowledge the great benefit of patient religi-| a most important one, my mind is comfortably |may be an exaggerated picture of the imagi- 
ous exercise. They will, from their own ex-|at rest. I mean in the hope that thou art un-|nation, or rather, of the subtle adversary, who, 
perience, know an increase of true faith in the| der the immediate notice of thy Heavenly Fa-|1 believe, often lives, works, and acts therein, 
power and perceptible support of the Holy) ther; that the omnipotent, though the invisible|as his element ; however this may be, | have 
Spirit. Ascribing this to the free gift of God| arms of the blessed Saviour are underneath|a mind to mention a secret intimation, by 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, they will become) for thy support; and that, if thou endeavour|which I was humbled and instructed but a 
firmly persuaded that the tendering power of/ simply and quietly to stay thyself upon Him,|few days ago: “ that whatever the opinions 
redeeming Jove, though undervalued by too} the “ Angel of his presence,” (his Holy Spi-|of others might be respecting me, 1 was to 
many, is above all things precious. We are) rit,) will save and deliver from all that has so|be careful to keep low in my own.” I can 
consoled in the belief, that the feet of many of| long and so gricvously oppressed thee. scarcely describe to thee the sweet calm 
our beloved young Friends have been turned} [ am glad thou couldst write to me with so|which accompanied this monition, and it 
into this path. And it is our earnest desire,/much openness and freedom; as it has not|now reminds me of a few words of Gisborne: 
that neither the fear of man, the offence of the| only renewed all my former sympathy and af-| wp, 4 low valley pointing, his love bade me view, 
cross, an aversion to the simplicity of the) fection for thee, but because it has very freshly| How quiet the skelter, how peaceful the shade.” 
truth, nor the activity of their own wills, may} brought to my mind the consoling promises —_ 
interrupt their progress ; but that they may,} made to ** worm Jacob ;’’ such as in Isaiah xli. I am, also, ready to conclude, as thou ap- 
through the unfoldings of divine counsel, come 10—14; xlii. 1, 2; xliv. 3 2. 22, 23, witb pearest to do in thy own case, that a greater 
to know an establishment in that faith which various similar passages, particularly the very portion of affliction may be needful to each 
giveth the victory. striking query and reply to be found in Isaiah | of us, than falls to the general lot. Well, if 
1520. xlix. 15, &c. it be so, let us receive it with meek acquies- 
We have been again occupied in investigat-| Having thus referred thee to the scriptures'cence; a disposition which seems to have 
ing the state of our Society ; and our present) of the Old Testament, through the whole of|prevailed with thee, when, according to thy 
concern is, to turn the attention of all our! which the love of God to mankind may be|own expressions, to have thy “ head kept 
dear friends to a strict examination of their! traced, I would now draw thy attention to ajabove water,” was thy chief and almost only 
religious profession and experience. We pro-| still higher authority—to one greater than|desire; and I hope my own poor mind was 
fess to believe in the inward teachings of the) Moses or the prophets, even to that glorious veering towards the same point, when in the 
Spirit of Christ Jesus, our Redeemer and Me-| and compassionate Redeemer, whose suffer- |course of the present day, thoughts like the 
diator, our Advocate with the Father ;—of ings for us thou appearest so justly and so following were revolving in it: that if the 
Him whose precious blood was shed, that he) tenderly to appreciate. Mayst thou, my dear/manner in which I submitted to chastisement, 
might procure unto us eterna! life, and present) niece, be equally ready to accept with “ full| might have enough of patience, and my en- 
us holy, and unblamable, and unreprovable, un- assurance of faith,’ the consolations which I|deavours to please and to serve my Creator, 
toGod. Let us individually enquire, how far we} think an apostle has told us “abound in leo much of sincerity in them, as, in conjune- 
are acting in conformity with the solemn truths) Him:” so that, whilst humbled as thou art by tion with the mediation of a blessed and holy 
of the gospel. Are we seeking in humble sup- the sense of what he suffered, thou mayest | Advocate, to procure me “ forgiveness of 
plication unto the Lord, that our faith may be} equally “ rejoice in believing” that He now! sins ;”’ this, whilst it forms my highest aspira- 
established therein? Are we, in patient wait-/| sits and reigns at the right hand of his Father, | tion in time, shall be matter sufficient to fur- 
ing before him, desiring that we may clearly|as our Advocate and Mediator, making inter-| nish me with an exhaustless theme of adora- 
discover the inshinings of his light upon our| cession for us; and haying been tempted inj tion and praise throughout the countless ages 
understandings, and that by walking in faith,/ all points like as we are, he knows how to] of a happy eternity. “ Where is boasting, 
according to its manifestations, our lives may)‘ succour those who are tempted ;”’ and that/then? it is excluded. Where is glorying? 
be spent in the love and fear of our great|/He is not only able but willing to do this, | it is made void.” And the love and mercy 
Creator ? appears from his own gracious assurance,|of God in Christ Jesus, becomes our all in 
It is of unspeakable importance to all, that) that those “ who come to him, he will in no|all; so be it, saith my soul! ' 
they should know their own wills and disposi-| wise cast out.” -_ 
tions regulated and sanctified by the power of| Indeed, there seems to be every thing in| The weakness and dimness of spiritual vi- 
the Holy Spirit. If this engagement of heart! the character of the dear Redeemer, and in|sion of many under our name, is not confined 
be earnest and frequent, humble views of our-|the promises of Scripture, that poor, needy,|to B., to S., or to L., but (if I am not imis- 
selves ensue, a distrust in our rational powens and helpless creatures as we are, can possibly |taken) has overspread to an extensive, nay, 
as sufficient for the great work of salvation is} want for example, instruction, and encourage-| what if I say, an alarming degree, wherever 
induced : we are taught the inestimable bless-| ment; and the assurance of the forgiveness | my observation has extended; and I often 
ing which those enjoy who attain to a reliance! of sin, coupled with the declaration of the| wonder what are to be the means of Divine 
on holy aid; and, whilst we are brought low| apostle, “ that it is no sin to be tempted,” | appointment for restoring health and vigour 
In our own estimation, and are fearful to speak| have sometimes been like an anchor to my |to us; for in my most depressed moments, 
of our religious attainments, we are enabled to| own tried mind, when the storm has beat as\I cannot entertain a thought of our highly 
rejoice in Him in whom we have believed.|from all quarters ; a refuge, from which it|favoured, though» re¥olting, Society being 
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permitted so to fall as to rise no more. But 
though we may be thus suffered to see and 
to mourn for these things, 1 am fully per- 
suaded we can do nothing towards opening 
the intellectual eyes, or unstopping the men- 
tal ears, of those who indeed appear both 
deaf and blind, further than as we abide, and 
act under, the gentle and charitable influences 
of truth upon our own minds. May we there- 
fore, my dear N , be daily concerned to 
wait in much humility and patient attention 
thereto, being of the number of those be- 
lievers who make not too much haste; but 
who, even when they apprehend the ark of 
the testimonies of truth to be in the greatest 
danger, are afraid of touching it unbidden ; 
remembering that the cause is the Lord's, 
and that he is omnipotent. 

Whilst we are speaking of the learned, | 
may just tell thee, that although 1 am very 
careful how I even name Byron, lest I should 
be misunderstood respecting him, yet having) 
met with a few lines, said to have been writ- 
ten in his Bible, | send them, as what appear 
to me, a confutation and condemnation of bis} 
general writings, character, and conduct. 
May we not apply to this distinguished ge-| 
nius and sinner, the striking comparison of 
Cowper between Voltaire and the poor spin- 
ster, in which we find these beautiful and 
just exclamations: “ O happy peasant! O un-| 
happy bard ! 


“ Lord Byron's lines found in his Bible.” 


“ Within this awful volume lies, 
The mystery of mysteries; 
Oh! happiest they, of human race, 
To whom our God has given graco 
To hear, to read, to fear to pray, 
To lift the latch, to force the way; 
But better had they ne‘er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 








On the very painful subjects of the latter) 
part of thy letter, though it has afforded me a| 
mournful satisfaction that thou wast so amply 
communicative upon them, yet, it seems as if| 
1 could say iittle more than that the distress- | 
ing cases, thou hast alluded to, form such an) 
aggregate of public humiliation and private 
suffering as I never before witnessed; though, 
as thou knowest, [| have not been exempt 
from the ordinary trials incident to our pre- 
sent stgte; but after lending our hearts to 
sympathy, as much as perhaps would be either 
safe for ourselves or beneficial to others, what 
shall we say !—It is a grief, and we must bear 
it. May the Lord preserve us and our dear 
Friends through tbe storm! 

We must make great allowances for the 
observations of others; yet let not the un- 
circumcised triumph over us, neither let the 
rebellious exalt themselves ; for though, like 
Israel formerly, we may be brought very low, 
and deservedly corrected, yet, let us not con- 
clude that we are forsaken, for “whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth.” ° And though 
the enemies of virtue and religion may be 
many and strong, and those who are opposed 
to them may appear very few, afflicted and 
contemptible in their eyes, yet, of one im- 
portant truth, both parties may be assured, 


namely, that “the Lamb and his followers’’|in the mind. Whoever is open, generous, and 
will ultimately “ have the victory:’’ and who|true; whoever is of humane and affable de- 


are these followers of the Lamb?!—Not mere| meanour ; whoever is honourable in himself, 
professors, under any name, but such, as in|and candid in his judgment of others, and re- 
every nation, kindred, tongue, and people,| quires no law but his word to make and fulfil 
through the influences of his Holy Spirit, as} an engagement ; such a man is a gentleman, 
their Sanctifier, Comforter, and Guide, follow|and such a man may be found among the til- 
Him “ whithersoever he goeth;’’—these, ac-|lers of the earth.” 

cording to my apprehension, are the ver 
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members of the church militant and univer- THE FRIEND. 


sal, which, though at present in a wilderness De eee = ie 

and probationary state, shall know an end of! NINTH MONTH, 19, 1835. 

their Jabours and sufferings, and be ushered | iii 
into that happy land of promise, where sorrow It may not be inappropriate for us to remark 
and sighing shall for ever = and all) 4 jittle in relation to Friends’ Reading Room, 
tears be wiped from their eyes. now open every evening, except first day, from 
— seven to ten, (in a few weeks from six to ten,) 
William Penn’s Experience of the Light of at the new building, corner of Fourth street 
Christ.—* This | publish to the whole world, and Apple-tree alley. The reading room pro- 
that I never knew God truly and heartily to be| per, forty feet by thirty, is fitted up in a very 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity; I was! neat and suitable manner, with seats and ta- 


never conscientiously convinced of any evil ;| bles of ample dimensions, supplied with many 


I never’ was brought into true repentance ; tl of the periodicals of the day, and well lighted 
never experienced real atonement; [| never| with shade lamps. There are compartments 


ihad right faith in Christ ; nor did I ever in-| of shelves containing several hundred volumes 


wardly come to feel a cleansing from any sin,| of well chosen books, and the walls are lined 
and a being justified by his blood, by which to} with a beautiful display of the best maps, and 
know him my Mediator, Saviour, and Re-| other articles subservient to the acquisition of 
deemer, but by the reproofs of that light| useful knowledge. This room is in the second 
wherewith Christ has enlightened me, and by} story, on Apple-tree alley. Connecied with 
turning to it, and walking in it with all godly) it by an easy flight of steps, is another room 
fear and subjection, according to its blessed | below, thirty feet by twenty, also well lighted and 
discoveries and requirings. Wherefore I bold- | furnished, and containing several cases of collec- 
ly call it a sufficient, saving, and supernatural} tious in mineralogy, geology, &c. In this 
light.”"—Spirit of Truth vindicated. room, rational conversation upon a footing of 
aus ease and familiarity, is admitted, which is not 

He ihat takes his full liberty in what he | *° be indulged in the former. We have ob- 
may, shall repent him: how much more in| Served with satisfaction, that, as the evenings 
what he should not? I never read of a Chris- | engine” these rooms are increasingly fre- 
tian that repented him of too little worldly | ented by our young men, and our expecta- 
delight. The surest course | have still found | tions are sanguine, that as the season advances, 
in all earthly pleasures, to rise with an appe-| and with the additional attraction and comfort 
tite, and to be satisfied with a little.—Bishop| to be derived from the liberal use of anthracite, 
all. the purposes anticipated by the benevolent 
emis founders will be answered by its becoming a 


Scalia Sen Rite, <i Banas) resort for safe and agreeable social intercourse, 
-Aeguensngy wi Rial eadladasea-stonggeer 0 eMOITS,’ brofitable to the young, and consoling to those 
tells an interesting anecdote of Eligius, bi-| 


: of riper years. But we fear, and this is the 
shop of Limoges in the seventh century. He Ase ; 


scuitiattediealihiaiediiaianiinadinel iene ie principal motive for alluding to the subject at 
peeeesy, P P the present time, that those pleasing anticipa- 


dress, and practised a rigid economy in other | tions will be in a great measure frustrated, un- 
respects, that he might afford to give More | less there is manifested more of a disposition 
to the poor.. When a stranger enquired for; than has yet been apparent, to realise an es- 
his residence, this was the usual direction,| .¢q¢jq) part of the original design—the attend- 
‘*Go into such and such a street, where you! 


: 9°) ance and intermingling with their juniors, of 
we, of poor assembled, there lives) j4se more advanced in age and experience. 


| : We need not dilate upon this topic—the mere 


|. hs Definition. There is not a bettor-exple- suggestion, we hope, will be sufficient. 
nation of a word in the whole of Johnson’s 
| Dictionary than the following : 

| What makes a Gentleman ?—This question 
is often answered in a variety of ways. The) 
| stud, the wardrobe, the bijouterie, tea-table, or| 
\ the bank account of an individual, are, in their| 
|turn, considered by the many as the indica- 
tions of a gentleman. The following is stray- 
\ing anonymously through the papers :—* In| ¢ 
\the true definition of a gentleman, it is not 
| meant to draw a line that would be invidious 
| between high and low, rank and subordina- 
tion, riches and poverty. The distinction is 


It would enable us to make up several co- 
pies of Vol. 7, if some of our subscribers who 
do not care to preserve their numbers of “The 
Friend,’ would kindly serd us the first four 
numbers of that volume. They may be direct- 
edto Box No. 39, Philadelphia Post Office. 
Wanted—in a counting house, a lad of 


fleen or sixteen years old.’ Apply at this 
office. 
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